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By Theodosia Smith 


We're thankful, God, for fun and play, 
For happiness all through each day; 
For friends and school and study, too, 
For many helpful things to do; 
Because we understand, you see, 

Just what Thanksgiving's meant to be! 
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THE COURAGE OF SINGING BOY 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


T THE edge of a southern des- 
ert, in a little house called a 
hogahn, there lived an Indian fam- 
ily. The father was called Tall 
Brave, the mother Good Heart. 
The merry Indian maid of seven 
was named Little Moon; while the 
sturdy lad of ten, who could ride 
his pony swiftly, was called Singing 
Boy. 
No Indians in all the southern 
desert were happier or busier than 
Tall Brave and his family. The 
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midmorning sun always found 
Good Heart seated at her loom, 
where, with untiring hands, she 
toiled at the weaving of bright, In- 
dian blankets. As she worked, she 
-softly chanted the old, beautiful 
songs of the Navaho people. 

It was the duty of Little Moon to 
mind the sheep. Early each morn- 
ing found the wee maid, with Tso 
Sani the shepherd dog, seated 
among the sage near the grazing 
fold. Often of a summer’s day 
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when the sun shone fiercely and the 
wind blew hot upon her face, Little 
Moon tried bravely to remember 
that Singing Boy had a still more 
difficult task to do, for it was his 
place to herd the cattle that ranged 
over the winding cajion trails. 

Tall Brave was busy, too, for he 
spent many hours each day at his 
workbench, beating bits of silver 
into strips which he then fashioned 
into bracelets and rings. These, 
with Good Heart’s fine blankets, he 
carried to the trading post at El 
Miro. Each year travelers passing 
through the desert bought so many 
of Good Heart’s blankets and so 
much of Tall Brave’s jewelry that 
the little earthen jar, buried in a 
corner of the hogahn, was being 
filled with silver. 

In a near-by cave were many 
baskets holding the autumn harvest 
of dried corn and beans and pifion 
nuts. Also, there were dried apples 
for sweetmeats, and a sack of pre- 
cious sugar, which Tall Brave had 
bought at the trading post. 

Little Moon and Tso Sani, the 
shepherd dog, had tended the sheep 
so faithfully that not one had 
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For an Indian lad to forsake duty for 
pleasure is to cast shame upon his 
family as well as upon himself 


strayed from the fold. 

Because Singing Boy had driven 
his cattle into only the best feeding 
grounds, they had grown sleek and 
fat. 

Now all these were good things. 
Because of them the little family 
was filled with the spirit of thanks- 
giving. 

One autumn morning Tall Brave 
said to his wife: ‘‘ After two more 
sleeps in the hogahn we shall go to 
a night chant in the shadow of Big 
Mountain. There, with friends and 
neighbors, we shall spend three 
days and nights in feasting and 
dancing and in giving thanks to the 
Great Spirit that has watched over 
our hogahn and filled it with good 
only. Let us make ready.”’ 

To Indian children, who live in 
wild, lonely, desert places, the year- 
ly festivals and chants are longed- 
for times of fun and joy. So when 
Tall Brave had said, ‘‘ We shall go 
to a night chant... Let us make 
ready,’’ both Little Moon and Sing- 
ing Boy had raced to the spring 
and back in pure delight over the 
happy holiday ahead. 


On the day before the chant, Tall 
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Brave drove his cattle to a feeding 
ground near the river; while Sing- 
ing Boy, with the help of Little 
Moon, carried basket after basket, 
filled with dried corn and chopped 
cactus leaves, to the sheep pen. The 


braided with fresh, red strings. 
How splendid he would look in his 
finery! 

At last the day of the chant ar- 
rived. The little hogahn was astir 
in the half light of early morning, 


Could he not ride as 
swiftly as an arrow? 


two made many trips to the spring, 
each time returning with brimming 
water baskets, until the troughs 
were filled to overflowing. Oh, it 
was good to know that the sheep 
would not lack for food or drink 
while alone on the desert. 

Singing Boy reminded himself 
that at the last moment water and 
bread must be left for Tso Sani, the 
shepherd dog, who for seven years 
had been their helper, friend, and 
playfellow. 

But there was much besides Tso 
Sani to think about. First of all, 
there was the fine new belt set with 
turquoise, a gift from Tall Brave. 
Then there were the red moccasins 
with silver buttons, and the bright 
headband. His hair would need a 
good brushing, Singing Boy re- 
minded himself, for it was to be 


for much was to be done before the 
hour of departure. 

The sun was part way above Big 
Mountain before the little family 
was quite ready. How handsome 
they looked! Singing Boy, gazing at 
Little Moon, thought she was very 
beautiful in her green velveteen 
jacket, full, flowered skirt, and red 
moccasins. How her coral beads 
and her necklace of white shell 
gleamed against her dark skin! 

Good Heart also wore a velveteen 
jacket and gay, flowered skirt. How 


fine were her silver rings and brace- 


lets! 

Tall Brave, a bright new blanket 
across his shoulders, drove the 
wagon, while Good Heart and Lit- 
tle Moon, gay as desert flowers, sat 
beside him. Because Singing Boy 
could ride a long distance without 
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tiring, he was permitted to follow 
the wagon on Aski, his pinto pony. 

Patiently the family traveled 
over the winding trail, which led 
around sand dunes, boulders, and 
clumps of sage. As they neared Big 
Mountain, they could see in the dis- 
tance other Indians coming from 
every direction. 

Chanter of Songs, a medicine 
man who knew all the prayers, 
songs, and sacred dances of his peo- 
ple, stopped on the trail to speak 
with Tall Brave. ‘‘It has been a 
prosperous year for the Navahos,”’ 
said the chanter. ‘‘We shall dance 
well, I think, and sing many songs 
to show our thanks.”’ 

Then, from far trails, Singing 
Boy could hear the shrill voices of 
Indian lads chanting bits of wild 
melody. At once, as though in an- 
swer, Singing Boy’s voice rang out 


with 

Song 
A—a—a—iné, a—a—a—iné, 

é, ko—ya— 


the rollicking ‘‘Magpie 


ainé——”’ 
At last the party of four reached 
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the spot where the chant was to be 
held. On every side were dark- 
skinned, happy faces, gay head- 
bands, the flash of silver necklace 
and belting. On every side were 
prancing ponies and the merry 
sound of laughter and song, for 
here were friend, neighbor, and 
kin, come together for the yearly 
time of rejoicing and thanksgiving. 

Singing Boy, his heart pulsing 
with happiness, could easily forget 
the lonely days on the desert, for 
here in the shadow of Big Mountain 
was color and sound and joy such 
as cannot be told. 

In a little grove of trees not far 
from the festal fires, Tall Brave 
and his family made camp. Already 
races and games had begun. Sing- 
ing Boy was told that at dawn the 
following morning a pony race 
would be held for the young lads. 


The son of Big Face had 
come upon a Teddy Bear 


A shining dollar would be given to 
the winner! 

Singing Boy caught his breath at 
thought of winning a race before 
this great band of Indians. And to 
have a dollar of one’s own was in- 
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deed something to thrill with. Oh, 
most surely he would win the race, 
for on the sleek back of Aski, his 
pony, could he not ride as swiftly as 
an arrow before the wind? 

At midday a bean-and-corn stew, 
flat loaves of bread, and bitter coffee 
with plenty of sugar were served. 
As he ate and drank, Singing Boy 
thought happily of tomorrow’s 
race. ‘‘I shall win,’’ he told him- 
self, and his heart swelled with 
pride at thought of his fleet-footed 
pony. 

Toward evening the young men 
and maidens began their festal 
games. Following them came the 
ancient, ceremonial dances of the 
Navahos. As Singing Boy watched 
and listened, again he told himself: 
‘*T shall win in the dawn race to- 
morrow.”’ 


The sun hung low in the west 
when a thought, sharp as a cactus 
spine, pierced Singing Boy to the 
heart; for, quite suddenly, he re- 
membered that the jar, which he 
had planned to fill with water for 
Tso Sani, was still empty. 

Swiftly Singing Boy’s thoughts 
ran back to the early morning. Be- 
fore dawn he had gone to the spring 
and had filled the water basket, 


when high overhead sounded the — 


roar of an airplane. Water basket 
forgotten, he had rushed from the 
spring to gaze at the great plane, 
which the Indian 
children called Iron 
Bird. It was said 
that the pilot who 


drove Iron Bird loved little chil- 
dren, for sometimes, as he passed 
through the dawn sky, he dropped 
gifts for lonely Indian lads and 
maidens to find. Once the son of 
Big Face, their near neighbor, had 
come upon a golden-brown Teddy 
Bear standing on its head in the 
sand. Another child had picked up 
a bright rubber ball. 

Singing Boy, as he had watched 
in the early morning, had hoped to 
see some treasure falling like star 
dust from the sky. In excitement, 
he had run shouting to the hogahn 
so that Little Moon might watch 
too. In this way the water for faith- 
ful Tso Sani had been forgotten. 

Indian men, both young and old, 
who have done deeds of courage and 
valor, are called braves. Because 
he was son of a brave and grandson 
of a very great brave, and because 
he himself wished to be worthy of 


Little Moon bravely ee 
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raised a small 
\good-by 


the name, Singing Boy knew at 
once what he must do. 

First of all, tomorrow’s dawn 
race, with its much wished-for 
prize, must be forgotten. Tomor- 
row’s joyous, early feasting, when 
all the Indians would gather around 
the smoldering fires to eat and 
drink and chat, must also be for- 
gotten; for he, Singing Boy, must 
return alone to the hogahn that very 
night, and fill Tso Sani’s jar with 
water. Because Tso Sani had been 
tied fast near the door of the little 
house, he was not free to find water 
for himself. Patient, faithful Tso 
Sani, who had been both his friend 
and playfellow for seven years! 

At the hearing of the story, Tall 
Brave said in answer: ‘‘ My son, if 
you are to grow in courage and in 
kindness, you must learn while 
young to do kind and courageous 


deeds. 


Few lads know the desert 
trails as you do, for have you not 
ridden them five summers? It is 
well. Set forth at once, and remem- 
ber that the Great Spirit watches 
over the desert at night as well as 
in the full day.”’ 

‘*‘T hear you, my father,’’ said 
Singing Boy. 

Good Heart lightly touched her 
son’s hand at parting, but her eyes 
were soft as starlight as she watched 
him ride to the west. Little Moon 
bravely raised a small hand and 
called a soft Indian word of good- 
by to Singing Boy, who in turn 
waved bravely to his sister. 

But, in spite of his show of cour- 
age, a lump had crept into the lad’s 
throat. Secretly he dreaded the 
long, lonely miles ahead. The 
desert for years had been his play- 
ground, but never before had he 
ridden it alone at night. 

Glancing back, he 
caught a swift picture of 
the festal fires, around 
which there would be more 
games, sacred chanting, 
wondrous dancing till 
break of day. But to 
Singing Boy the most joy- 
ous part of the entire 
chant was to have been the 
race for the young lads at 
dawn. At thought of it a 
sting of tears misted his 
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eyes. Could he leave all these pleas- 
ures behind? Could he? 

Had Singing Boy forgotten that 
for an Indian lad to turn from a 
difficult deed for the mere sake of 
pleasure is to cast shame on his 
family as well as on himself? 

Only for a moment had he for- 
gotten. Quickly blinking to keep 
the tears from his eyes, he bent over 
his pony’s neck, whispering, ‘‘ Fly 
swiftly, little white foot, for we go 
to help Tso Sani, our friend.’’ As 
though eager to be on the way, 
Aski’s swift feet sped down into 
the desert plain. 

Already deepening waves of pur- 
ple twilight were flowing into the 
valley. Now the first bright star 
burned in the west. Within half an 
hour deep dusk would dim the trail 
for the young rider. Out of the 
darkness would loom shadows of 
fearful shape and size. There 
would be the lonely call of coyote 
and frog. 

Nevertheless he must go on. Fur- 
thermore, he must soon pass the en- 


trance of Red Feather Canyon, 
where five years before Soft-footed 
Chief, the lion, had been seen. At 
the thought, fear struck Singing 
Boy to the heart. What should he 
do? Should he venture past the 
dreaded spot, or should he turn 
back now to the safety of the moun- 
tain chant? 

In answer came the thought of 
Tso Sani and the empty water jar. 
‘*We cannot turn back, my Aski! 
We cannot,’’ Singing Boy told his 
horse. 

At the same moment a dusky 
shape loomed ahead. A strange 
ery rose wildly on the wind. Fresh 
fear seized the young brave; but 
there could be no turning back, for 
Tso Sani had no water. Again the 
strange ery rose on the wind. New 
shadows loomed near the trail. But 
the thought of Tso Sani came again, 
like the sound of a clear call, in- 
tent on being heard. 

Leaning low over Aski’s neck, the 
boy whispered, ‘‘ Fly, my pony! For 
we go to help Tso Sani, our friend.”’ 

At the same moment the first eve- 
ning song of a nightbird rang 
through the stillness. The flood of 
melody was so sweet, so 
tender, so beautiful, that 
Singing Boy was certain it 
told of the Great Spirit 
that watches both night 
and day over all the earth 
and over all the earth peo- 
ple as well. Had not Tall 
Brave assured him of this? 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


so many of 
the questions sent me 
ask how to begin a stamp 
collection, I have decided 
this month to write about 
just this one subject: “How 
does a boy or girl start a 
stamp collection?” 
To start a collection you 
must have two things: some 
stamps and a place to put 


money for any beginner. 

When you have the 
packet, sort the stamps ac- 
cording to countries and 
then place them in your al- 
bum. Never paste a stamp 
directly onto the album 
page; always put each one 
in with a stamp hinge—a 
small piece of transparent, 


them. At almost any five- 
and-ten-cent store you can buy a small 
stamp album that will be just what you 
need. It will have a page or two set 
apart for stamps from different coun- 
tries, with pictures showing what the 
stamps look like. 

There are many ways in which you 
can get stamps to put in your album. 
Perhaps a relative or friend who has 
collected stamps at some time still has 
his collection and would be glad to pass 
it on to you. Or perhaps some relative 
or friend receives mail from other coun- 
tries. If he does, ask him to save the 
stamps for you. Even the letters that 
come to your own home will sometimes 
have new stamps on them. Once you 
get a few stamps, you can exchange the 
duplicates (stamps of which you have 
more than one copy) with your friends, 
and in that way you can get a large 
variety of stamps. 

If you buy your stamps, be sure that 
you get them from a trustworthy dealer. 
For your first purchase buy the largest 
“all different” packet that you can af- 
ford. In the end this purchase will save 
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gummed paper that any 
dealer will sell you. To use 
a hinge, slightly moisten about one third 
of the gummed side and put it on the 
back of the stamp at the very top, just 
as the illustration shows. Fold the 
other two thirds of the hinge under. 
After moistening this part of the hinge, 
use it to stick the stamp in its space in 
the album. 

Many of the stamps you get will still 
be stuck onto the envelope. Never try 
to peel these stamps off— it is too easy 
to ruin a stamp by tearing it—instead, 
soak them off in cold water. 

As your stamp collection grows larg- 
er it will become harder and harder to 
get new stamps without buying them. 
When you do buy stamps, try to get 
“packets” and “sets” rather than single 
stamps. Many dealers will offer you 
“approvals,” which are a number of sin- 
gle stamps mounted on sheets of paper. 
These “approvals” are mailed to a col- 
lector upon request. After the collec- 
tor has selected the stamps he wants to 
buy, he sends the remainder back to 
the dealer. Until you have a great many 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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AUTUMN had touched Top- 
o’-the-World Town with her 
golden wand. Woodsy-smelling 
little bonfires of dried leaves 
glowed in front of houses on ev- 
ery street and spirals of blue- 
gray smoke curled into the air 
to make fantastic gnomelike fig- 
ures that frolicked to and fro be- 
fore disappearing. 
Alan Perry walked home 
slowly from Grandma Gay’s 


candy shop. Back in the shop - 


he had left a group of school- 
mates busily buying pencil 
boxes, erasers, rulers, and candy 
from Grandma Gay’s varied 
stock. School days were not far 
off. 


Alan bit his lower lip and 


and Races 


a Top-o’-the-World 
Town Story 


By ELEANOR B. FISCUS 


Drawings by 
GENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL 


tried to swallow a lump in his 
throat. Golden leaves, crisp and 
dry, showered down from the tall 
cottonwoods that bordered his path. 
The leaves snapped and crunched 
beneath his feet. Usually Alan took 
a keen delight in wading through 
the leaves, but on this day his 
thoughts had to do with other 
things. 

When he reached home, Aileen, 
his twin sister, was bustling about. 

‘‘Alan Perry,’’ she said in a firm 
voice, ‘‘you haven’t gathered any 
of your things together for packing 
or even made a list of what you 
want to take with you.”’ 

‘*No, I haven’t,’’ admitted Alan 
gloomily. 

“‘T made a list for you,’’ an- 
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nounced Aileen. ‘‘ Here it is: kodak, 
films, flashlight, baseball, bat and 
mitt, hiking boots, scout knife, 
string—a whole ball of it——”’ 

‘“‘Thanks, Aileen,’’ interrupted 
Alan. ‘‘T don’t seem to be able to 
get at packing somehow.”’ 

Aileen’s eyes were winking fast 
as she answered. ‘‘It—it does seem 
sort of awful to think ahead doesn’t 
it? Just when Top-o’-the-World 
Town is prettiest and all the school- 
year fun begins, we have to leave. 
If we were going to be in the same 
school, it wouldn’t be quite so bad, 
but we’ll be in the same town any- 
way and can see each other every 
week-end.”’ 

““Sh,’’ cautioned 
Alan. ‘‘Mother 
might hear us. We 
don’t want her to 
catch us acting like 
babies. Aileen, did 
you put my framed 
copy of The Prayer 
of Faith on that 
list ?”’ 

didn’t need 
replied the 
twin, ‘‘I’ve already 
packed it in your 
trunk.’’ 

‘*Tt will be a big help while we’re 
gone.’’ Alan brightened. ‘‘When- 
ever things bother me I always get 
real quiet and repeat that prayer.”’ 

The Perry twins were to attend 
separate boarding schools in an- 
other city for the whole school year. 


“We don’t want her to catch 
us acting like babies.” 


Mr. Perry was being sent to 
South America by the company 
for which he worked. 

Top-o’-the-World Town lay 
tucked in a valley of the Rocky 
Mountains. Out from the little 
town, high up in those moun- 
tains, lay a gold mine. Mr. 
Perry was employed by the 
company owning the mine and 
had been very successful in man- 
aging it. So when the company 
had purchased a copper mine in 
South America he had been 
chosen to go there and oversee 
it until things were running 
smoothly. 

Mrs. Perry 
had not wanted 
to leave the 
twins but they 
insisted that she 
go along with 
their father. 

‘*Why, Moth- 
er,’’ exclaimed 
Aileen, ‘‘you will 
get to see South 
American 
dians and won- 
derful ruins and 
llamas and coco- 
nuts growing and real monkeys 
in trees.”’ 

‘*And perhaps the captain of 
the ship on which you sail will 
invite you and Daddy to dine at 
his table as guests of honor since 
you came from away up here at 
Top-o’-the-World,’’ added Alan 
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gayly. ‘‘I’ll bet he would let me 
climb to the crow’s nest if I went 
along.”’ 

But of course the twins could not 
very well go along when it was just 
time for school to begin. So plans 
had been made to place them in 
boarding schools in a city not far 
distant. 

Grandmother Perry, who lived 
on her ranch thirty-five miles west 
of Top-o’-the-World Town, had 
agreed to visit the twins from time 
to time and keep her eye on them. 
Then when the schoolyear was over 
the twins were to return to Top-o’- 
the-World and spend a glorious va- 
cation on her ranch. 

The days passed quickly. The 
packing was finished and all was in 
readiness to start. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry were going with the twins to 
the city to see them settled at their 
schools. 

A large group of boys and 
girls gathered at the railroad 
station to bid them good-by. 
The twins’ arms were piled 
high with gifts of flowers and 
fruit, books and games. 

**Well,’”’? said Alan huskily 
as Top-o’-the-World Town 
faded from view through the 
car window, ‘‘there’s one nice 
thing about going away, you 
find out how much your friends 
really care about you.”’ 

‘*All these packages make 
me think of Christmas,’’ said 
Aileen happily. ‘‘And now, 
Master Alan, I’m going to be- 
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gin thinking ahead about all the 
new friends we are going to make.”’ 


‘Me too,’’ agreed Alan thought- 
fully, biting into a creamy peanut 
candy bar. 

But the twins felt lost and very 
small indeed when at last their train 
reached the city. ‘‘It’s so differ- 
ent from our Top-o’-the-World 
Town,’’ exclaimed Alan. Crowds of 
people were passing in all direc- 
tions, jostling each other, rubbing 
shoulders, pushing, rushing, smil- 


ing, frowning. 


“Tl tell you all 
about Cecil when 
we get to our 
room.” 
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Aileen asked, ‘‘Have you no- 
ticed? Not one of them seems to 
know any one else. They don’t nod 
or speak or stop to talk like we do 
in Top-o’-the-World Town.”’ 

Alan nodded solemnly. ‘‘ I’ve no- 
ticed that,’’ he said. 


Alan was never to forget his first 
meal at the boys’ school that eve- 
ning. He sat at a long table with 
dozens of other boys. Never before 
in his life had his appetite failed 
him, but even peach shortcake for 
dessert did not help much. For the 
first time he was eating among 
strangers. He wished with all his 
heart that Aileen was beside him. 
So busy was he with his own 
thoughts that for a time he failed 
to notice the boy sitting directly 
across the table from him. 

This boy sat nibbling _half- 
heartedly at his food. Once in a 
while he glanced up from his plate 
in a shy, fearful manner. Once he 
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cast a hasty glance toward Alan. 
Toward the end of the meal, Molly, 
the woman who waited on the table, 
brought a glass of dark-colored 
liquid and set it beside the boy’s 
plate. 

‘“*Cecil’s stomach tonic,’’ came a 
loud whisper from Alan’s nearest 
neighbor. Alan looked across at 
the boy named Cecil. Cecil had 
heard the whisper. His face was 
a dull brick-red. His eyes met 
Alan’s and he dropped his head as 
though he were ashamed. 


‘*T’ll tell you all about Cecil when 
we get to our room,’’ whispered 
Sam Houston, the boy who sat be- 
side Alan and who was to be his 
roommate. 

Cecil’s story was not a long one. 
He had no mother and his father 
had put him in the boarding school 
thinking it the ideal place for him 
to grow up. Cecil had had quite a 
few queer ideas when he first ar- 

rived at the school. As Sam ex- 
plained, Cecil’s father had lots 
of money and Cecil had thought 
that money would buy him every- 
thing, even friendship. He had 
found out that this could not be 
done. The other boys resented 
his overbearing manners and 
would have nothing to do with 
him. 

Alan’s roommate chuckled. 
‘*Cecil used to think he was better 
than the rest of us the first year 
he was here; but some of us got 
together and took that all out of 
him.’’ 
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Alan was interested. ‘‘How?’’ he 
questioned. 

‘*How?’’ Sam almost doubled up 
with laughter at the question. 
‘Wait until about nine o’clock to- 
night,’’ he promised, ‘‘and you’ll 
find out! The boys that come back 
each year always have a reminder 
for him on our first night back.”’ 

‘‘Does Cecil stay here all the 
time?’’ asked Alan unbelievingly. 

“‘Sure,’’ answered Sam. 
father travels all over the world and 
Cecil hasn’t any place else to go.”’ 

‘“‘No—no_ grandmother — or— 
anything ?’’ insisted Alan. 

‘*He says they are all too busy to 
keep him,’’ answered Sam. 

Alan glanced around at the little 
room in which he was to stay. ‘‘No 
wonder he has to take stomach 
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tonic,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
he has ever gathered wild straw- 
berries or chokecherries or tasted 
pion nuts after the first frost or 
gathered kinnikinnick and pine 
boughs for Christmas wreaths or 
tobogganed down a mountain side 

‘‘Say,’’ interrupted Sam, ‘‘are 
you trying to make me homesick? 
I’m from a mountain town, too. I 
could eat a bushel of pifion nuts 
right now if I had them.”’ 

By Alan’s wrist watch it was nine 
o’clock. Silence was creeping over 
the dormitory. School rules stated 
that at nine o’clock every boy must 
quiet down and prepare for bed. At 
ten o’clock the Dean, the man who 
had charge of the boys in the dormi- 
tory, made the rounds, seeing that 


Every one seemed to be en- 
joying the joke. That is, 
every one except Alan 
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all lights were out and every boy in 
his bed. 

Alan had just turned down the 
covers on his cot when a timid 
knock sounded at the door. Sam, 
eager with excitement, opened the 
door. Cecil stood there, his eyes 
wide and frightened, his hands 
trembling. 

“Harvey Turman told me to 
come here at nine o’clock,”’ he said 
looking nervously about him. 

‘‘Come on in,’’ said Sam gruffly. 
Another low knock sounded at the 


door, and then another and another. 


In a few moments, to Alan’s amaze- 
ment, the room overflowed with 
boys. ‘‘I guess we’re all here,”’’ 
spoke Sam. ‘‘All right, Harvey, 
tell Cecil what we want with him.”’ 

Cecil stood trembling in the cen- 
ter of the group. Harvey Turman, 
the oldest boy in the group, pulled 
a necklace of red beads from his 
pocket. 


“I bought these at the ten-cent 
store for you, Cecil,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
are to wear them to classes all week, 
outside your shirt. Remember 
now!’’ He fastened the beads 
around Cecil’s neck. The room was 
full of suppressed giggles. Every 
one seemed to be enjoying the joke. 
That is, every one except Alan. 
Alan’s eyes blazed. He thought of 
his own loyal friends in Top-o’-the- 
World Town and of the manner in 
which they always tried to find the 
kindest way out of difficult situa- 
tions. Of course they sometimes 
made mistakes too, but not purpose- 
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ly as these boys were doing now. 

Alan had to clench his teeth to- 
gether to keep back the hasty words 
that crowded to his lips. The lit- 
tle framed prayer over his bed 
caught his eye. ‘‘I now am wise.”’ 
The words seemed to stand apart 
from all the others—‘I now am 
wise.’’ The hasty words faded in- 
to nothingness. It would do no 
good to try to stop these boys now. 
“‘T must be wise,’’ Alan told him- 
self. chance will come.”’ 

One by one the boys stole away, 
tiptoeing down the long halls to 
their rooms. Cecil did not move un- 
til they had all gone. He stood 
waiting for Sam’s order, a thin slip 
of a boy, fear in every movement, 
his head hanging. For a moment 
Alan looked at him in complete dis- 
gust. Cecil had not uttered a word 
of protest. Alan wondered. Ata 
word from Sam, Cecil went out. 

By ten o’clock Sam Houston was 
breathing heavily, deep in sleep. 
The Dean came quietly into the 
room and flashed his light around. 
Alan’s eyes were wide open. ‘‘Bet- 
ter go to sleep, fellow.’’ The Dean’s 
voice was kind. 

**T will in a little while,’’ prom- 
ised Alan. ‘‘Are you always sup- 
posed to let opportunity in when it 
knocks at your door, Dean?’’ 

The Dean chuckled softly as he 
left the room. He was wondering 
what Alan was thinking about when 
he asked that question. 

‘*Whatever is the matter with 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By GERTHA NANCY HOLLIS (12) 
Richburg, S. C. 


The corn is shucked and in the shed. 
The leaves have turned from gold to red. 
Thanksgiving will soon be here, 
Bringing with it joy and cheer. 


The pumpkins are ripening on the vine; 
On pumpkin pies we soon shall dine. 
The birds are flying farther away, 
For it’s getting colder every day. 


A Prayer 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ALVA May AUTH (8) 
Stratford, Conn. 


Oh, thank You, God, for the spring 
And for every other pretty thing; 
For the sun which shines on high, 
For the pretty, clear blue sky, 


For our work and for our play, 
For the love in every day, 

For the robin’s happy song, 

And for the trees that live so long; 


For the moon which glows above, 
For the stars that we all love. 

O, thank You, God, for all of these, 
And teach me always, You to please. 
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WRITERS 


My Canary 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By HANNAH MARY BENTLEY (12) 
Pleasant Plains, Ark. 


I have a little canary bird, 
His name is Tweetle Dee. 
All he does is eat and drink 
And sing his song to me. 


He twitters and he tweets 
And then he starts to sing, 

It seems like he would split his throat; 
He’s such a little thing. 


I like to watch him take a bath 
In his little blue tub. 

He gets in it and starts to splash 
But never has to rub. 


His color is a yellow-green, 
He’s pretty just the same. 

He looks at me out of little black eyes 
And sings when I call his name. 


Autumn 
By Mary ALICE O’CONNELL 
Fort Stockton, Texas 
The leaves are falling, 
The birds have left their nests. 


The North Wind comes a-calling, 
But its autumn we love best. 
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Dewdrop Fairies 
(AWARDED A WEE WisdOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By JANE Cox (12) 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Dewdrops on the flowers, 
Dewdrops on the grass, 
For in the darkening hours 

The dewdrop fairies pass. 


They walk upon the grass 
And on the flowers too, 

And leave little drops of water 
Which are known as dew. 


And when we wake at morning 
And see the dewy grass, 

We know the dewdrop fairies 
Have just been going: past. 


The Helper 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
' By HELEN JUNE STODDARD (11) 
South Portland, Me. 


I have two little sisters 
And two little brothers too, 
But because I am the oldest 
I have more work to do. 


I help my mother and my grammie 
) And do the best I can do, 
For it is good to be a helper. 

I think so. Don’t you? 


A, 


My Puppy 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By DONNA HADLEY (5) 
Rockwell City, Iowa 


I have a little puppy 
And I call him Jack. 
His tail is white 
And his nose is black. 
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Snowflakes 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MILDRED BLASER (11) 
Clayton, N. Mex. 


Snowflakes are falling here and there, 
Dancing like fairies through the air. 
White little creatures come from the 


sky ; 


Fly to the earth when the wind blows 


high. 


When it stops snowing the sun comes 


out; 
Melts all the fairies that come from the 
sky. 
God’s World 


(AWARDED A WEE WisodOmM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By JERRY BICKNELL (10) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Here grows the yellow goldenrod, 
There peeps the gentian blue. 
Oh! happy little children, 
God made them all for you. 


For in this world we live 

All things are good and great, 
Because we bless and give 

All people love, not hate. 


Snowflake Fairies 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JEAN MAcK (11) 
Kingston, Idaho 


Gliding down like fairies white, 
Come the snowflakes into sight, 
Whirling, twirling as they go, 
Madly dancing to and fro, 
Merry little snowflakes white, 
Dancing in the dark of night! 
Morning will bring a gladsome day. 
To find each child bright and gay. 
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My Choice 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MARILYNN WILLIAMS (9) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I’ve made some observations 
As I’ve traveled near and far, 

Each summer as I take a trip 
In Daddy’s motor car. 


In Idaho there’s buffalo, 
Nebraska—aeroplanes. 

But Kansas is a richer state 
With a wealth of golden grains. 


Texas is the hottest place, 
Minnesota’s nice and cool, 

And Utah is the most unique 
With Nature’s salty pool. 


Oklahoma has the oil wells, 
Georgia the luscious peaches, 
California is the grandest place 
With its lovely ocean beaches. 


Colorado’s known for mountains 
With its trout streams and its deer; 
But Missouri is the best to me 
Because my home is here. 
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There’s Beauty Everywhere 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By EVELYN MARTHA GOSSETT (10) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


There’s beauty on the earth, 
There’s beauty in the air, 

There’s beauty in the sea, 
There’s beauty everywhere. 


There’s beauty in a song, 
When one sings it right, 
There’s beauty in the stars 
On a clear, starry night. 
There’s beauty everywhere. 
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Thankfulness 


(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By ELAINE CANNON (7) 
Cunningham, Kans. 


In the morning when I waken, 
I am glad and thankful too 
That my Heavenly Father loves me 
And He cares for all I do. 


I am thankful for my mother, 
For a daddy that is true, 

And for friends so kind and good, 
For my home I’m thankful too. 


I am thankful for the sunshine, 
I am thankful for the trees, 

For the beauty of the flowers 
And the whisper of the breeze. 


So because of all this goodness 
I would bow my head in prayer, 
And give thanks to God, my Father, 
For His love is everywhere. 
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Perhaps some of our young writers have 
wondered how our judges decide to whom 
they shall award free subscriptions to WEE 
WIspoM. So there may be no misunder- 
standing, let us state again that the writers 
are divided into three groups. A subscrip- 
tion is then awarded to a writer from each 
group. The very youngest writers are 
grouped together, those a little older form 
another group, and the oldest ones another. 
In this way the younger writers are not 
competing with the older ones, and each 


- child has an opportunity to earn a free sub- 


scription. 

Accept our thanks, boys and girls, for 
the poems and stories sent in this month. 
We wish we could use them all. Material 
to be published in January must be in our 
office by the nineteenth of October; Feb- 
ruary material, by the nineteenth of No- 
vember. 

Unused material is not returned or ac- 
knowledged because of the large amount re- 
ceived each month. 
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Molly’s First Thanksgiving 


By GLADYS MELROSE GEARHART 


N 


Molly often said, 
“I'm thankful enough that 


| am not a foreigner.” 


NELLE FARNAM 


OLLY lived in a big white 
farmhouse. A State highway 
ran close beside it. Marie lived at 
the end of a crooked, little-traveled 
road in a small brown house. Across 
the fields they could see each other’s 
home. Marie was a little Russian 
girl whose parents had lately moved 
from far across the sea. 

‘*She’s a foreigner,’’ Molly would 
tell herself. ‘‘I’m thankful enough 
that I am an American, and not a 
foreigner.”’ 

Marie and Molly attended the 
same school. They learned to read from the same books. Outside of 
school hours, however, they seldom saw each other. During the long 
summer days Molly never went to call on her neighbor, and the Russian 
girl only looked longingly towards the big white house on the highway. 
The tiny white house that was Molly’s playhouse, Marie had never seen. 
She had only heard glowing stories about its real furniture from other 
schoolmates. 

Thus two years passed and it was Thanksgiving time. Marie looked 
across the fields towards Molly’s home more wistfully than ever now, 
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but she was not thinking of the 
playhouse. She knew that Molly 
had plenty to eat and to wear. She 
herself would have to stay home 
from school as soon as the cold win- 
ter days came, be- 
cause her shoes 
were worn out 
and her coat was 
threadbare. There 
was no money to 
buy new clothes 
for her. It was 
more than her fa- 
ther could do now 
to feed his hun- 
gry children. Not 
only had his crops 
been a_ partial 
failure because of 
the drought, but he could not get 
much money for his grain and po- 
tatoes in the market. 

Molly sometimes looked across 
the fields, too, towards the little 
brown house. 

**T surely have much to be thank- 
ful for this year,’’ she would mur- 
mur to herself. ‘‘I’m glad I’m not 
a foreigner, for then I too might 
have to quit school because I had 
no shoes to wear.”’ 

The day before Thanksgiving 
was a blustery day, indeed. A high 
wind shook the maples in front of 
the big white house. Squalls of 
sleet rattled against the window- 
pane. That evening Molly was glad 
to stay indoors. She curled up on 
a couch to read. She had just eaten 
a bountiful supper, and she was 
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Molly’s head sank into the cushions 


warm. How thankful she was, she 
thought. Yes, she was more thank- 
ful than ever that she was not 
Marie, living in the little bare, 
brown house across the fields. 

Soon Molly was 
deeply interested 
in her book, a 
story about the 
Pilgrims of long 
ago and their first 
Thanksgiving 
Day. 

By and by Mol- 
ly’s head sank 
deeper into the 
cushions, grad- 
ually her fingers 
relaxed their hold 
on the book. The 
printed page grew dim before her 
sight. Molly slept. 

Next Molly sat up and looked all 
about her. How strange! How 
tiny and bare the room! How hard 
her couch! How the cold north 
wind whistled through the pines! 
Who was that lying on another 
couch near her own? She leaned 
closer. 

Why, it was her own dear 
mother! Now Molly remembered. 


Her mother was very, very sick 


with a fever. There was no doctor. 
Outside, she knew, was a deep, dark 
forest, with unfriendly Indians and 
wild beasts hiding there. It seemed 
that she could still hear the waves 
of the great stormy ocean, as she 
had heard their frightful roar when 
she crossed it. She never, never 
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wanted to cross it again. Yet how 
fearful it was in this new, strange 
country ! 


Morning came to the little log 
cabin. Molly found her mother no 
better. Then another dreadful 
thought came to her. She was hun- 
gry, and there was little to eat. Only 
the day before, she remembered bit- 
terly, she had cried because her por- 
tion of food had not satisfied her 
hunger. It was cold, too. She 
shivered, and hurried from her 
hard bed to the end of the room 
where a cheery fire tried to keep 
out the cold that crept in through 
tiny cracks between the logs that 
formed the walls of the little house. 


Soon Molly’s father came in with 
more wood to pile on 
the fire. He spoke 
tenderly to his daugh- 
ter. 

‘We must try to be 
stout-hearted, little 
one,’’? he said. His 
voice grew _ husky. 
‘“But—I am afraid 
for your mother— 
there is so little we 
ean do for her.’’ Then 
he turned and hurried 
to the bedside of the 
sick one. 

That day—what an 
eventful day before it 
ended! Molly went 
out into the woods to 
search for nuts. At 
first she did not wan- 
der far from the clear- 
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ing. But the other children of the 
settlement had searched these 
grounds over inch by inch. At 
length Molly ventured a little far- 
ther than ever before. But a light 
covering of snow prevented her 
finding many nuts. She went on 
and on into the forest. 

Suddenly, though she had heard 
no sound, Molly looked up to see 
a young Indian boy by her side. 

‘*Do not be afraid,’’ he told her 
as best he could in the little English 
he knew. ‘‘I will help you find the 
nuts—they are very few now. My 
little furred friends of the forest— 
the squirrels—came here early in 


the season to lay in their winter’s 
store.”’ 


The Indian boy did return 
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Yet he did find many more than 
Molly could see. As they worked 
busily away, they talked as best 
they could. Almost before Molly 
realized it, she was trying to make 
her new-found friend understand 
all about her trouble. 


‘*We have medicine man,”’ said 
the young Indian. ‘‘If I go for 
him, he will come. I am son of 
chief. Medicine man never doc- 


tored a foreigner before, but now 


‘*A foreigner?’’ echoed Molly in 
dismay. ‘‘Are we foreigners?”’ 

““Yes,’’ replied the Indian lad 
kindly. ‘‘White people are all 
foreigners here. Indians are na- 
tive. You go, now, to your home. I 
will return before sunset with medi- 
cine man. He will cure your 
mother. Do not fear, 
Little Brave One.”’’ 

Molly thrilled at the 
new name the Indian 
boy had given her. Many 
thoughts filled her mind 
as she hurried home- 
ward to tell her parents 
the good news. ‘‘I ama 
foreigner,’’ she kept re- 
peating to herself. ‘‘ But 
these native people are 
very kind.”’ 

The Indian boy did ° 


return, long before sun- » 


“I must have been dreaming,” 
Molly thought 
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set. Not only did he bring the ; 
medicine man as he had promised, , 
but slung over his shoulder was 
something tied in a skin. He laid 
it down at Molly’s feet. 

“For Little Brave One,’’ he 
smiled. ‘‘It is better than nuts. It 
is corn to make her bread. Eat. I 
will return some day soon and bring 
you more.”’ 


From that very day Molly’s 
mother began to improve in health. 
Before many weeks she was strong 
enough to walk with the others to 
the little log church. Molly was al- 
ways happy now. Never again, 
that winter, did she go hungry. 
Soon spring came with warmer 
days and birds and blossoms. Sum- 
mer followed quickly, then another 
harvest. 
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This year everybody was happy 
and contented. Now there was no 
sickness, and there was a great 
plenty to eat, because the Indians 
had taught the white people to fish, 
to hunt, and to plant and raise corn. 
November came again with colder 
days. Then Molly’s father thought 
of a wonderful plan. 

‘“‘We will set aside a day for 
thanks and praise to God for His 
care and for His many blessings to 
us,’ he said. ‘‘We will eall it 
Thanksgiving Day. We will invite 
our friends the Indians and spread 
a great feast. We will rejoice that 
we are well and fed and clothed.”’ 

Everybody agreed at once. But 
when should that wonderful day be? 
That was what every one wanted 
to know. 


It was then that Molly made a 
suggestion to her father. 

‘*Please, Father,’’ she begged, 
‘let it be next Thursday. For then 
it will be just a year since the medi- 
cine man came to heal Mother, and 
the Indians began to share their 
food with us.”’ 

‘*So shall it be,’’ declared Molly’s 
father as he looked fondly upon his 
daughter. ‘‘Next Thursday shall 
be the first Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


Suddenly there was a stir on the 
couch in the living room of the big 
white house beside the white ribbon 
of State highway. A book clattered 
noisily to the floor, and the girl who 
had been holding it sat up with a 
start. She rubbed her eyes. What 
was the matter? There was no old- 

fashioned fireplace across the 

room. Her couch was soft, not 
made of hard boards. There sat 
her father and her mother read- 
ing under the electric light as us- 
ual. There was Grandmother 
crocheting, and Tabby, the cat, 
playing with the ball of crochet 
cotton. 

‘*T must have been dreaming,”’ 

Molly thought to herself. 

Just then a fierce gust of wind 
twisted the trees outside and sent 

a torrent of sleet against the 

windowpanes. Molly started to 

her feet. Could it be so? Her 
dream was'so real! What if there 
was a dark forest outside? She 
hurried to the window, half ex- 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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by Norman C. Schlichter 
x For apples red 


And pumpkins gold 
And chestnuts bursting 
In the cold; 
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For bins of corn, 

For stores of wheat, 
For love in each xh 
House on our street; 


For God's blue skies, 
For starry light, 

We are most thankful 
Day and night. 


D 
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Words by 
MARIAN PHELPS MAY F. LAWRENCE 
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1. Lov-ing and laugh-ing and liv - ing All the year round with a song u 
2. Laughing and lov - ing and giv - ing, Helping our neighbor a - long th 
te 
Brings us a hap-py Thanks-giv-ing, Glad-dens us all the day long. 


Makes us all glad to be _liv- ing, Sends us to bed with a song. 


W 
3 W 
Thanks-giv-ing! Thanks-giv-ing! This the Great Giver would say: Pp 
wes i h 
h 
—— 
é 
“Thanks-liv- ing! |Thanks-liv-ing! Makes a glad Thanksgiving Day!” 
a 
| = === 
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Jesus Goes to the Temple 
LESSON SToRY 5, NOVEMBER 4, 1934 


Except for the story in the lesson for 
today, the Bible tells us very little about 
the boy Jesus. (Read Luke 2:42-52.) 
It was an old custom of the Jews to go 
up to Jerusalem each year to celebrate 
the feast of the Passover. 

In the United States boys come of age 
when they are twenty-one. Jewish boys 
came of age when they were thirteen. 
The year Jesus was twelve Joseph and 
Mary took Him with them to Jerusalem 
to attend the feast of the Passover. This 
probably meant as much to the boy Je- 
sus as it would mean to you if your fa- 
ther should take you to Washington for 
a presidential inauguration. 

If you should go to Washington, you 
would seek out the place that you were 
most interested in seeing. This is just 
what the boy Jesus did—He went to the 
Temple to learn from the wise rabbis. 
He overstayed His time, and Joseph and 
Mary, thinking He was with the com- 
pany of neighbors from Nazareth, 
started home without Him. When they 
had traveled one day they learned that 
Jesus was not with them and went back 
to look for Him. 

They found Him in the Temple where 
He had gone to learn all that the teach- 
ers there could tell Him about God’s 
laws. 

We study the Bible, go to Sunday school 
and church, and talk with one another 
and with ministers and teachers for the 
same reason Jesus went to the Temple. 

Does the question “Why should I 
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know God’s laws?” come to your mind? 
Let us answer it for you in just a few 
words: Because God’s laws are made to 
help me to live the happiest, most suc- 
cessful life that it is possible for me to 
live. Not one of them was made to keep 
me from doing what is best for me. 
Think for a moment about the com- 
mandments that say we must not steal 
or kill. These laws were made to pro- 
tect us from wrongdoing just as much 
as to protect the other person’s life and 
property. And so it is with all God’s 
laws. 

A thought for the week is: 

I keep God’s laws and grow in wis- 
dom. 


Love, not War 
LESSON STORY 6, NOVEMBER 11, 1934 


Sixteen years ago today the armistice 
which ended the World War was signed. 
The fathers of many of you left their 
homes and positions and went overseas 
to fight in that war, and your mothers 
knitted sweaters and socks and did many 
things to provide comforts for the men 
who were fighting. Many of the men 
who went away with strong, healthy 
bodies came back crippled and ill, and 
some did not come back at all. Many of 
them came back and found their posi- 
tions filled by other men and their fam- 
ilies scattered. In all the countries that 
took part in the war very few persons 
can think of those years without a deep 
feeling of sadness. In some of the coun- 
tries those who were children during 
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the war did not grow to be full-sized 
men and women like their parents, and 
they are not so well and strong as they 
should be, because they did not have the 
right kind of food or enough of it when 
they were small. 


All this happened because men forgot 
what Paul said in his letter to the Gala- 
tians almost two thousand years ago. 
You can read that letter in Galatians 5: 
13-26. The 14th verse is the most im- 
portant one. It reads: “For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
If our hearts are filled with love, we 
cannot hate. If the people of Germany 
and France and the United States and 
England and Belgium and 
all the other nations that 


great war. Begin by loving and learn- 
ing to work and play with your own 
family, then your neighbors and school- 
mates. As you meet other people, love 
them too, until your love and under- 
standing includes all people. This is 
the only way to avoid war. 
A thought for the week is: 


I fill my life with love. 
Salt of the Earth 
LESSON STORY 7, NOVEMBER 18, 1934 


The Bible lesson for today is taken 
from two different books of the Bible, 
Matthew 5:13-16 and Acts 2:41-47. We 

have chosen the first text 


fought in the World War 


for our lesson. When you 
read these verses from 


had loved one another, it 
would have been impossi- 
ble for their governments 
to have sent them out to 
kill one another. 


Paul said something else - 
that they forgot. He said: 
“If ye bite and devour one 4 


another, take heed that ye 
be not consumed one of an- 
other.” Of course he did 
not mean that men would 
really bite and eat each 
other, but that if one man 
injures another he will in 
turn be injured. Jesus 
said the same thing in 
these words: “They that 
take the sword shall per- 


ay your Bible, you may not 


find much of interest in 
them. You may even think 
VrAstt them hard to understand. 


them clearer to you. 

\! Salt is to us such a com- 
1 monplace thing that we 
give it very little thought. 
| Perhaps the only time we 


| Let us see if we can make 


think of it is when there 
is either too much or too 
little of it in our food. But 

‘at the time Jesus told the 

} disciples that they were 
a the salt of the earth, salt 
was one of the most pre- 
cious things in Palestine. 
In that hot climate they 


ish with the sword.” 
Love would have saved 
the people from the World 
War, and love can save us from another 
war. You may think, because you are a 
child and perhaps live in a lonely place, 
away from other people, that this does 
not mean that you are to help. Yes, it 
does. You can help to avoid another 
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Jesus in the Temple 


had no way of keeping 
foods except by salting 
them. Ice in the summer- 
time was unknown. Salt was used to 
purify and sweeten foods. It was indeed 
precious to those people. In some hea- 
then tribes a bag of salt was worth more 
than a human life. 

In talking to His disciples Jesus 
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wanted them to feel that they had a very 
worth-while work to do in the world, so 
he called them “the salt of the earth.” 
By that He meant that they were to 
make life sweeter and finer and purer 
for people than it would otherwise be. 
They were to be honest 
and truthful and kind so 


Using Talents 
LESSON STORY 8, NOVEMBER 25, 1934 


The lesson story for today is the story 
of a man who was about to take a long 
journey. Before leaving he called in his 
servants and gave them 
each some money to invest 


that others, seeing how 


and use for him while he 


the disciples lived, would 
want to be like them. 

Jesus wanted the disci- 
ples always to keep their 
thoughts right, so He said 
to them: “But if the salt 
have lost its savor [taste], 
wherewith shall it be 
salted?” 

Then He called them - 
“the light of the world.” 
His meaning in this verse 
is much like that in the 
first verse. 

In every group of peo- 
ple, whether of boys and 
girls or of men and 
women, some persons will 


was away. To one man 
he gave five talents, to an- 
other two, and to another 
one. The talent was a 
piece of money. (Read 
Matthew 25:14-30.) He 
gave the money to his 
servants according to their 
ability to use it, and he ex- 
pected each one to do his 
very best with what was 
left in his care. 

When he came home, the 
servant to whom he had 
given the five talents had 
used the money to earn 
five more. The man who 
had been given two talents 


have a better understand- 


had been just as successful 


ing than others of what 
is right and what is 
wrong. If a time comes 
when the group needs to 
use good judgment and those who know 
what should be done fail to do it, the 
light goes out for all of them—the salt 
loses its savor. For this reason, if you 
know what is the right thing to do, you 
should do it, for by so doing you will 
be a light to some one else. If 
you hide your light, neither you nor 
your friend can see the way out of the 
difficulty. We sometimes fail to act on 
our own judgment because we think 
others have better judgment than ours 
or because we are afraid of being 
laughed at. 
Our thought for this week is: 
I use the wisdom God gives me. 
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The man who buried 
his one talent 


with his money, for he 
gave his master four tal- 
ents. But the third man, 
the one to whom only one 
talent had been given, was a lazy, com- 
plaining, fault-finding man. He made 
no effort to use his talent while the 
master was away, and all he could do 
was return the one talent. Then the 
master gave orders that the one talent 
should be taken away from him and 
given to the servant who had the ten 
talents. 

Some people who read this story find 
it hard to understand, and they feel that 
the master was unfair in taking away 
the only talent the third servant had and 
giving it to the one who already had 
much more than the other two men to- 
gether. 
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In telling this story to the disciples 
Jesus was trying to help them under- 
stand one of God’s laws. This is the 
law that governs growth. Boys and 
girls can watch this law at work in their 
own life. Let us mention a few ways 
in which it works. Jesus used money 
in his story, but he might just as well 
have used gift or ability. The boy or 
girl who has a natural gift or talent for 
drawing, or writing, or music, or math- 
ematics, or English, or athletics knows 
how the law of growth works. If he 
has a gift for one of these things, that 
is, if one of these things is easy for him 
to do, he is in the position of the man 
who had the one talent. If he can do 
two or more things equally well, he is in 
the position of the man who was given 
the two talents or the five talents. 

Now suppose he works hard to develop 
his ability. You know what happens. 
Every day it becomes easier and easier 
for him to use his gift. His talent in- 
creases. But if he is lazy and complain- 
ing and jealous, he does nothing to de- 
velop his game of baseball or tennis; he 
refuses to practice his music; he takes 
it for granted that his teacher knows 
he is bright in English or in arithmetic, 
and therefore it is not necessary for 
him to work. He looks at other boys 
and girls and thinks that they get along 
better than he does because they are 
specially gifted, and the result is that 
after a while he finds that the one little 
talent he had is gone. He refused to 
try to use it, so it withered like a plant 
that is not cared for. 


Whether you have one talent or many, | 


begin this week to use what you have. 
This thought may help you: 
I am cheerful and happy in all that 


I do. 


Table Blessing 
God, as we bless this food, we see 
That it is truly life from Thee. 
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GOOD WORDS 
T WAS snowing outside, but in the 


Booster clubroom everything was 
snug and cheerful. 

“The Booster Club will now come to 
order.” Sally Sue rapped sharply for 
attention. 

The Boosters stopped laughing and 
chattering, and turned eager eyes to- 
ward her. 

“Hey, wait a minute, everybody!” 
cried Happy, bursting into the room 
bearing a huge platter of pop corn balls, 
“Mother thought you might like——” 

But he got no further, for the Boost- 
ers descended upon him in a body, and 
soon the room was filled with joyful 
crunching sounds as they all made hap- 
py inroads on the huge, fluffy, golden 
balls. 

“Some treat!” mumbled Chuck. “I 
move we send Happy’s mother a vote of 
thanks.” 

“We second the motion!” cried every 
Booster in the room. 

“There’s no need of taking a vote on 
that,” laughed Mary from her seat on 
the hearthrug. 

“Speaking of thanks,” said Sally Sue, 
“T suppose every one knows that this is 
our last meeting before Thanksgiving.” 

“Hur-rah for Thanksgiving!” shouted 
Don, waving his pop corn ball in the air. 

Sally Sue rapped for order and then 
looked at some notes she held in her 
hand. “The purpose of this meeting,” 
she said, “is to have each Booster tell 
what he is most thankful for. Don, you 
shall be first.” 
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BOOSTER CLUB 


“Well,” began Don slowly, looking 
around the pleasant room, “I think I’m 
most thankful for being a Booster. I 
didn’t have many real friends before, 
you know, and now—well, you’ve all 
been swell!’ 

“You haven’t been so bad yourself, fel- 
low,” said Chuck cheerfully, giving him 
a friendly slap on the shoulder. 

“You’re next, Mary,” said Sally Sue 
in a businesslike tone. 

“That’s easy,” laughed Mary, spread- 
ing her arms wide. “I’m thankful for 
everything.” 

“Yes, we know,” cried the Boosters, 
“but you have to name just one thing.” 

Mary was thoughtful for a moment. 
“Well, I believe I’m thankful for flow- 
ers most of all,” she said finally. “Red 
ones—and yellow ones in the spring 

“It’s your turn now, Sally Sue,” cried 
the Boosters when every one else was 
through. “What are you thankful for?” 

“Tll tell you outside.” Sally Sue 
laughed mischievously as she reached 
for her cap and coat. ‘Come on, every 
one, let’s go!”” She whisked through the 
door. 

Every Booster in the room was out- 
side in less time than it takes to tell, and 
soon the air was ringing with happy 
shrieks as they pelted each other with 
handfuls of the soft fluffy snow that had 
grown quite deep while they were inside 
the clubhouse. 

“Let’s take our sleds and go up to 
Briar Hill,” suggested Happy. “The 
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coasting ought to be grand there.” 

As they trudged along, each Booster 
pulling his sled behind him, Mary said, 
“I think I can guess what it is that 
Sally Sue is thankful for.” 

“What?” every one cried. “Tell us.” 

“Oh, it’s no secret,” smiled Sally Sue. 
“I’m thankful because it’s snowing and 
we'll have a white Thanksgiving.” 

“So are we,” caroled the Boosters. 
“So are we!” 


You too can be a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. Just write a let- 


grateful, happy spirit that is sure to 
bring health to him. 


Dear Secretary: I have been helped in 
my schoolwork and my homework. I am try- 
ing to build a strong body and a clean mind. 
I am thankful for the Booster Club, so that 
I can grow up to be an honest, truthful man. 
I thank God for protecting and guiding me 
every day, and for the music I hear, and 
for the sunshine we have this morning. I 
thank God for home and clothing, and for 
the flowers and trees. I thank God for 
taking care of me. I thank God and the 
nurses and doctors for healing my leg. I 
thank God for the beauty of the world. I 
thank God for the joy I have. The prayer 


You, God, for home and love, 
For stars that twinkle from above, 

For morning sun and birds that sing; 

Thank You, God, for everything! 


ter to the Booster Club secretary at 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask 
her to send you an application blank. 
There is no charge for membership. 

Boosters are asked to keep the pledge, 
and to report to the secretary once a 
month for four months. At the end of 
that time, provided they have sent in 
a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM 
for some friend, they are entitled to a 
Booster Club pin free. 


Now is the time of all the year when 
we should remember our many bless- 
ings and give thanks for them. George 
has written us a very thankful letter 
and we are happy to print it here, be- 
cause we know that you cannot read it 
without thinking of the things that you 
too have to be thankful for. 

We know also that George’s body will 
grow well and strong, because he has a 
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I say each night is helping me to get well. 
—George Smith. 


Juanita is fortunate to have such nice 
pets and so many of them. We know she 
is going to be a good Booster too. Her 
letter proves it. 


Dear Secretary: I was glad to get my 
membership card. I have been in one local 
club. I was in it before I became a member 
of the Booster Club. It was a good club and 
every one was interested in it. I always 
say The Prayer of Faith when I need help. 

We have several pets, a dog, a cat, two 
rabbits, two pigeons, and a calf. Of course 
all of us claim them. We are all kind to 
‘them and they like us. 

I hope to be a good Booster. My sister 
may become a_ Booster later.—Juanita 
Phillips. 


Esther’s letter speaks for itself. We 
think that it is a very lovely letter and 
that it expresses the real Booster Spirit. 
We know the rest of the Boosters will 
enjoy it too. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying very 
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hard to keep the pledge. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every day and every time I need 
help. I was thrown off a horse about a week 
ago. I couldn’t walk for a while, but I said 
The Prayer of Faith and trusted that God 
would make me well again. I now am well 
and thank God for making me so. 

One day one of my classmates told an- 
other girl at school that I had done some- 
thing that I hadn’t. A little while after 
I found out what she had said. It hurt be- 
cause I had always treated the girl as one 
of my closest friends, but I tried to be nice 
to her and not think of the wrong. I prayed 
and asked God to help her. Many weeks 
later she told me that she was sorry for what 
she had said.—E'sther True. 


The letters this month were so inter- 
esting that we wish we could print them 
all, but of course that is out of the ques- 
tion. However, another month is com- 
ing soon, the gayest month of the year. 
We can almost hear the happy shouts of 
the Boosters and the jingle of Christmas 
bells as we gather for our December 
meeting. Until then, Boosters, keep 
smiling! 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Mildred Parrott: prayers for success in 
music and work; Pauline Parrott: prayers 
for success in music and work; Hazel Gray: 
prayers for her legs to be healed so she can 
walk; Roy A. H. Ruddell: prayers for health 
and prosperity for his mother and himself; 
Bessie Charlotte Nott: prayers for success 
for herself and family; Elizabeth French: 
prayers for health of her sister, grand- 
father, and herself; Dorothy Irene Malone: 
prayers for her daddy’s health; Jane Lesh: 
prayers for her mother’s and sister’s health; 
Edith M. Conlin: prayers to make friends 
and to keep the pledge; Roman D. Wat- 
kins: prayers that her father’s work may 
continue; Seth Terr: prayers for his aunt’s 
health, and for a steady job for his father; 
Wilma B. Kearns: prayers to help her at 
boarding school; Jane Katherine Slack: 
prayers for success in schoolwork, prosper- 
ity, and to keep the pledge; Douglas Kil- 
gore: prayers for schoolwork and to keep 
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the pledge; Elizabeth C. Watkins: prayers 
for father’s success; O. A. Young: prayers 
for family and success in schoolwork. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Juanita Yehling (12 years), Marine, IIl.; 
Calvin W. May (14), Marine, Ill.; Juanita 
Phillips ‘(12), Altoona, Ala.; Marjorie 
Hendry, 628 Riverside Drive, Fort Myers, 
Fla.; Gladys Fredricksen (14), 1737 Hayes 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Edith M. Conlin 
(11), General Delivery, Kalkaska, Mich.; 
Lois Langon, 1975 Jefferson Drive, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Miriam Boney (13), 973 Wilson 
Ave., Fresno, Calif.; Gwendolyn Hedrick 
(10), 1922 Brookview Blvd., Parma, Ohio; 
Doris McGown, Viola, IIl.; Ruby Mae Sut- 
ton, Box 53, Walters, Okla.; Ruth Yap (14), 
Pauwela, Maui, T. H.; Wilma B. Kearns 
(13), Echo Dale Gardens, Route 4, Norris- 
town, Pa.; Jane Owen, Trempealeau, Wis.; 
Ruby Ayers (13), Twila, Ky.; Jane Kather- 
ine Slack, Dubberly, La.; Douglas Kilgore 
(8), Dubberly, La.; Helen June Stoddard 
(11), 19 Union St., South Portland, Maine; 
Wanita Hopkins (14), 628 W. Pedregosa 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif.; O. A. Young, 
Offiong St., P. O. Box No. 110, Calabar, 
Nigeria, West Africa; Kay Rivera (14), 18 
Taylor St., Torrington, Conn.; Beth Rivera 
(15), 18 Taylor St., Torrington, Conn.; 
Shirley Chase (10), Clinton, Minn.; Hazel 
Gray, 17 Home St., Worcester, Mass.; Dor- 
othy Jurgens (14), 5054 N. Albany Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Ruby Rhang (11), 51 Laws St., 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I.; Pauline Ferry 
(11), Box 94, Pentwater, Mich.; Frances 
Heminger, 14 James St., New London, Ohio; 
Marili Morden (15), 445 N. E. 69th Ave., 
Portland, Oreg.; Ruth Lee Brackins (14), 
1090 St. Anthony Ave., Beaumont, Tex.; 
Dorothy Irene Malone (8), Camden Station, 
Route 6, Minneapolis, Minn.; Phyllis Larsen 
(12), Route 1, Smithfield, Utah. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 11) 

stamps in your collection, however, “ap- 
provals” will be too expensive for you 
to buy. 

There are many other questions wait- 
ing to be answered yet, so I shall try to 
discuss more of them next month. 
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A Russian Recipe 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“OO OF the nice things about liv- 

ing in America,” said Ann Beth, 
“is that we can stay right at home and 
still know many people from across the 
ocean.” 

“My teacher says there are probably 
more races of people represented in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world,” said Daisy Dean. “Take 
Gertrude’s father, for instance. He 
came from Germany, and Mary’s and 
Sam’s parents came from Poland and 

“Tania and Ivan from Russia,” 
shouted the other girls in chorus. 

“What is that?” asked Mrs. Miller as 
she opened the door for them. 

“We were talking about the two Rus- 
sian children in Ann Beth’s room at 
school,” replied Marjorie. ‘“Wouldn’t it 
be fun to visit Russia? Tania says shoes 
and stockings were so expensive in Rus- 
sia when they lived there that few peo- 
ple could wear them, so they wrapped 
their feet in linen, and their shoes were 
woven of the bark of the linden trees.” 

“One of the things I enjoy in visiting 


a new country is eating new dishes in- 


stead of the foods we are used to at 
home,” remarked Mrs. Miller. 

“We are not likely to go traveling at 
this time of year,” said Daisy Dean with 
a sigh. “Where would be the good grades 
we intend to get in school this term if we 
went visiting in November?” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mrs. Miller, 
“so let’s pretend that we have just this 
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minute returned from the forests of Rus- 
sia where we have been gathering bas- 
kets of mushrooms just as the little girls 
do in that country.” 

“Tvan told us about that,” said Ann 
Beth. “The Russians eat cabbage soup 
and black bread, too,”’ she added. 

“Russian black bread is very coarse 
but very good. Let’s use whole wheat 
bread as a substitute,” suggested Mrs. 
Miller. “Here is a recipe for the mush- 
rooms.” 


MUSHROOMS A LA KING 

Large Recipe 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 cupful mushrooms 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped green peppers 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 cupfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 
6 hard-boiled eggs 


Small Recipe 
14 tablespoonfuls butter 
cupful sliced mushrooms 
2 teaspoonfuls chopped green peppers 
tablespoonfuls flour 
24 cupful milk 
teaspoonful salt 
2 hard-boiled eggs 


Melt the butter in a small saucepan. Add 
the peppers and mushrooms and cook until 
soft, about 4 minutes. Mix the flour and 
milk thoroughly. Pour slowly into the sauce- 
pan, stirring all the time. Cook and stir 
until thickened. Add the seasoning and the 
chopped eggs. Serve at once on slices of 
whole wheat toast with a dash of paprika 
on each serving. 


Mrs. Miller opened a box of fresh 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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Spool Knitting 


F YOU do not know how to knit on a spool, here is 

a chance to learn. Once you know how, you will 
find a number of things you can make with the knit- 
ting. 

The materials you will need are some pins or small- 
headed nails about the size of pins, a darning needle, 
and several balls of pearl cotton or mercerized crochet 
thread of different colors. 


First, drive four nails into the spool. See diagram 


Directions 


by 


JOANNE 
DEE 


CARDBOARD 
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1. Then tie a loop in the end of the crochet thread and 
loop it over one of the nails. Then loop the thread once 
around each of the other three nails, keeping the thread 
to the inside. See diagram 2. Next, hold the thread 
in front of the nail having the first loop. Put the darn- 
ing needle through the first loop and pull it up over the 
loose thread and the nail. This leaves the loose thread 
in a loop around the nail. 

Turn the spool to the right, holding the loose thread 
at the top of each nail and with the darning needle pull- 
ing each loop up over the loose thread and the nail. 
See diagram 3. Keep turning the spool to the right and 
lifting the loops over the thread and nails. That is all 
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there is to spool knitting. Whenever you 
want to change colors, just break the 
thread and tie another one to it. 

You may use the knitting spool to 
make curtain tie backs. Make tassels 
for each end of the tie backs, using a 
color that contrasts well with the cur- 
tains. To make a pull for a floor lamp 
use several colors of thread. Make the 
knitting about one yard long. String 
several large beads on one end and fin- 
ish with a tassel as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Tea mats and rugs for your doll- 
house can be made by winding the knit- 
ting round and round and sewing it in 
place as you go. 

To make the tassels, wind some thread 
around a piece of cardboard about two 
and one-half inches high. Slip a threaded 
needle between the cardboard and the 
thread (see diagram 4) and tie it 
around the thread in a hard knot at the 
top of the cardboard. Slip the thread 
off the cardboard and cut all the loops 
at the bottom (see 5). Wind a thread 
around the tassel near the top about ten 
times (see 6). Tie it tightly, and your 
tassel is finished. 


A Russian Recipe 
(Continued from page 36) 
mushrooms, washed them in salt water, 
and showed the girls how to remove the 

stems. 
“Canned mushrooms are ready to use 


as they come from the can and the liquid. 


in which they are canned may be used 
in place of some of the milk,” stated 
Marjorie’s mother. 

“It is a good thing that today is Sat- 
urday so we can try the recipe for 
lunch,” said Daisy Dean. 

Mrs. Miller smiled, “Connect the 
toaster in the breakfast room and get 
your plates ready,” she said. 
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Roommates and Races 
(Continued from page 17) 


you, Alan Perry?” complained Aileen, 
when the twins saw each other the next 
week-end. “You are absent-minded!” 


“When I finish arguing with myself 
about letting opportunity in,” said Alan, 
“T’ll tell you what’s on my mind.” 

A letter from Alan’s mother finally 
decided him. “Opportunities are thick 
on every hand here,” she wrote. “Fa- 
ther and I are learning much on this 
trip, but in return we too have a bit to 
offer the world.” 


Alan tucked this letter in his shirt 
pocket. It made him feel good to have 
it there. “Opportunity!” His mother 
had used the very word. Both she and 
his father would make use of every op- 
portunity of doing good that came to 
them. Alan knew then that he must do 
what he had had it in his heart to do 
from the first. Regardless of how the 
other boys would feel toward him, he 
must make every effort to help Cecil 
become a confident, self-respecting boy. 

On that very day Alan sought Cecil 
out after schoolhours and found him hid- 
den away in his room. Cecil gave a 
timid smile as he admitted his caller. 

“Why—er. ” Alan scarcely knew 
how to begin. Cecil’s smile encouraged 
him. “Why, say, Cecil,” he went on, 
“how would you like to have me for a 
roommate?” 

Cecil stood gasping im amazement. 
“You—you———” he gulped. “Be my 
roommate?” Alan nodded. “That would 
be great,’’ Cecil said eagerly; then his 
eyes suddenly narrowed. A suspicious, 
surly look crept over his face. “Why?” 
he asked suddenly. 

Alan understood perfectly why Cecil 
asked the question. “Not to play any 
jokes on you, Cecil,” he said sincerely. 
“I want to be your friend.” 

(To be ended next month) 
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BLANGHE'S CORWER 


“TT’S NO USE—I just can’t even pre- 

tend to be happy!” David kicked at 
a dead cornstalk with all his might. The 
chill November wind played a sad tune on 
the dry stalks left standing in the field. 

“Even the day is ugly,’ David mut- 
tered. “It couldn’t be bright and crisp 
like it was yesterday. It had to get cold 
and rainy looking just because—oh, 
shucks!” David aimed another kick— 
this time at a clod of dirt. 

This did not sound at all like David. 
He was usually happy and smiling. The 
strangest thing about it was that today 
was his birthday and tomorrow would 
be Thanksgiving. That surely was 
enough to make any boy happy, but 
there was David kicking his way 
gloomily through 
the field. Bige 
trotted quietly at 
his heels looking up 
at him every now 
and then in a puz- 
zled way. 

The day had 
started gayly. Bige 
had been allowed to 
go up and tell David 
that it was time for 
breakfast. He had 
bounced the 
stairs when David’s 
mother had given 
the word. He knew 


not 
much of a 
Spartan, am 
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Wanted—a Pair of Skates 


just what to do. First he put his front 
paws upon the bed and barked. David 
was nowhere to be seen, but Bige was 
not fooled. He knew what was under 
that pile of bedclothes, so he pawed and 
burrowed with his nose until David came 
out laughing. 

“Waffles!” David had sniffed deeply. 
Then he had hurried into his clothes. 
The table had been bright with the blue- 
and-white china when David went beam- 
ing down to breakfast. At his plate 
was a pile of packages wrapped in tis- 
sue paper. He began unwrapping them 
happily. There was a pen and pencil 
set from Mother and some books that 
he had been wanting. In the big pack- 
age was a suéde jacket with zippers 
from Dad: Then 
there was a tiny 
camera and some 
films and a chemical 
set from Grandfa- 
ther. 

When the gifts 
had all been opened 
and exclaimed over, 
David’s smile faded. 
He tried hard to 
keep smiling, but 
the corners of his 
mouth drooped in 
spite of all he could 
do. “Where are the 
skates?” he had 
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“You haven’t been down to the Roost yet?” 


wondered all the time he was opening 
the packages. When he had opened the 
last package and they were not there, 
all the joy went out of David’s day like 
air out of a pricked balloon. He had 
wanted skates most of all, and he had 
told Mother and Dad just the kind he 
wanted. He had shown them pictures 
of skates with shoes in the catalogue. 
Why hadn’t they bought him skates? 

David had managed to swallow part 
of one waffle and then he had caught up 
his cap and rushed out into the corn- 
field. 

“I don’t see why they didn’t get 
skates,” he said over and over again. 
“They knew I wanted them. I’d rather 
have skates than almost anything in the 
world. I know I ought to be thankful 
for the other things but I’m not—I’m 
not!” David threw himself down among 
the cornstalks and cried. Bige sat close 
by and thrust his nose under David’s 
arm. : 

After a time the sobs stopped and 
David sat quietly staring out over the 
field. He felt better now—more peace- 
ful. All by himself out there he was 
suddenly calm and cool and not very 
proud of his outburst. He put a hand 
on Bige’s head. 


“I’m not much of a Spartan, am I?” 
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he said softly. “I ought to be 
thankful for you, and for a mother 
and a dad who love me enough to 
buy so many nice things for me. 
Maybe the skates were more than 
they could afford or maybe they are 
waiting until Christmas to give 
them to me. I’m glad I came out 
here to think instead of acting like 
a baby in there. I wouldn’t hurt 
Mother and Dad for the world.” 
Suddenly Bige got to his feet and 
started running back towards the 
Roost. 
“Tt must be the gang,” David 
jumped up. “I’m not going to let 
them see me crying. The real Spartans 
didn’t cry because they couldn’t have 


_ everything they wanted. They’d be dis- 


gusted with me ard I wouldn’t blame 
them. With folks like mine and a gang 
like the Spartans and a dog like you, 
who wouldn’t be happy? I’m going 
down there and smile. Hey, Bige, wait 
a minute! I want to go back to the 
house first. Let’s go around back of the 
barn. The gang won’t see us that way.” 

When David opened the kitchen door 
his mother was putting the last of seven 
small pies on the table to cool. 

“Are the Spartans ready for their 
pies, Son?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, Mother. I haven’t 
seen the gang yet,” David told her as he 
put his arms around her. “I wanted to 
come in and tell you what a happy birth- 
day I’m having and how much I thank 
you and Dad.” 

David’s mother looked deep into her 
son’s eyes. 

“You haven’t been down to the Roost 
yet?” she asked. 

David shook his head. “I wanted to 
see you first,’’ he repeated. His mother 
kissed him. 

“I’m glad you are enjoying your birth- 
day, Son,” she said gently. “I thought 
you might be disappointed, but you have 
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won a deeper joy than any gift could 
possibly have brought to you. I’m very 
proud of you, David.” She smiled and 
suddenly David didn’t really mind about 
the skates at all. He felt all warm and 
right inside, and he thought his mother 
had the nicest smile in all the world. 

“Now run down and tell the Spartans 
to come up and get their pies,” she told 
him. 

When David threw open the door of 
the Roost, the gang stood in a group in 
front of the table. 

“Happy birthday!” Coralee sang out. 

“Come on up to the house, all of you. 
Mother has a little pumpkin pie for each 
of us,” David told them. 

“You'll eat yours standing up,” 
laughed Red, as he and Andy took hold 
of David’s arms. “Now all of you come 
on and take turns spanking him,” he 
called. 

There was much laughing among the 
gang and yelling by David as the gang 
passed behind him, each giving him a 
sound smack. 

“And one to grow on,” said Cousin 
Bob when twelve spanks had been given. 
“Now come over here.” 

Then the gang led David up to the 
table. There—in the very center— 
was a pair of skates with shoes at- 


He gasped, “Boy! Just 
what I wanted.” 


tached, and on them a tag which read: 
“To Captain David—from The Spartan 
Company, Ltd.” 

For a time David was too happy to 
speak but his smile seemed to satisfy the 
gang. At last he managed to gasp, 
“Boy! Just what I wanted.” Then sud- 
denly, “But you shouldn’t have used the 
company money on me. That belongs to 
all of us.” 

“Well, six of us decided to spend it 
for skates—and I guess six is a—what 
do you call it when you mean most of a 
gang?” Chink knew what he meant but 
he did not know the word. 

“What’s the difference—it’s O. K. any- 
way,” said Andy. 

“Majority, is what Chink means,” 
Coralee put in. “And, David, your mother 
and father were going to give you the 
skates but we wanted to do it, so here 
they are.” 

“T’ll let you all take turns wearing 
them,” David promised joyously. 

“How about going after those pies?” 
asked Kegs. And the Spartans, led by 
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their proud and happy captain with his 
skates in his hand, raced for the house. 

At every step David kept saying in his 
heart, “I’m glad—I’m glad that I kissed 
Mother before I knew about the skates.” 


Molly's First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 25) 


pecting to see many trees in the yard. 

Then a little laugh of relief came from 
her parted lips as she saw the dim out- 
lines of the sweeping maples, and be- 
yond that the barn and chicken pens. 

The next moment Molly’s’ eyes 
pierced even farther through the night. 
What was that she saw far off in the 
darkness like a shining star? Oh, she 
knew! It was the light in the window 
of the little brown house—the house 
where Marie lived. Was Marie hungry 
and cold this night? Molly’s thoughts 
raced on. Would Marie be glad to 
search for nuts, if there were any, to 
keep her from starving? But now there 
would be no kind-hearted Indian boy to 
assist her. 

“Foreigner,” Molly spoke the single 
word aloud in a low voice. That, she 
remembered, was what the Indian boy 
in her dream had called her—the same 
name that she had often called Marie. 
But the Indian boy had been her friend. 
She herself had never tried to be Marie’s 
friend. She knew that the little Rus- 
sian girl was often cold and hungry, yet 
she had never thought to give her any- 
thing to eat. There were her own out- 
grown dresses that would just fit Marie, 
and the pair of shoes almost as good as 
new, which had always been too small 
for her. They might fit Marie. To- 
morrow was Thanksgiving Day! Why 
shouldn’t she make it a real day of 
thanksgiving for Marie? 

Molly went back and picked up her 
book. Slowly she turned to the page she 
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had been reading before she slept. “To- 
morrow will be my first real Thanksgiv- 
ing,” she thought to herself. “For it 
is the first. time I have ever thought 
what Thanksgiving truly means. I am 
thankful that Marie lives near me, so 
that I can help her.” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


My Letter to the Editor 


DEAR EDITOR: 

You asked me to tell you what I like 
best in WEE WISDOM and some of the 
things I should like to have printed in 
it. In the space below, I am listing 
the things I like, placing the thing I like 
best first, the one I like next best, sec- 
ond, and so on. 


My name is 
My address is 


My age is 
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ADVENTURES OF CHUBBY CHAP 


WOODSMAN 
By BELLE COATES Drawings by NELLE FARNAM 


YO Its spitting snow, and time toget in @ I wont bother with little trees. This 
the winter's wood. Here'sJustthetree one big tree will fill our whole wood- 
to beginwith. T'll fell it in notime. shed, with enough left over to build.a. 
club house. It's hard chopping, though. 


One hour later) That first tree was too 
much forme. I had toleave it; andtne  sdidonce about never biting off more than 
next one,;too. Goodness Knows, this Ican cnew, and I picked on atree more 
oneis Nardenougn chopping. my Size. This Will fill Our woodbox,anyway, 
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The Courage of Singing Boy 


(Continued from page 10) 


The heartening thought made it 
easy to think of other pleasant 
things. How sweet was the sage- 
scented wind against his cheek! 
Now they were passing the water 
hole. Ah, that was good! for it told 
that half the distance had been cov- 
ered, and still the trail was not 
wholly hid in darkness. 

Another half mile brought them 
to the entrance of Red Feather 
Caiion, but no soft-footed Chief 
awaited them. Instead, a brown owl 
flew from a cafion tree and 
brushed the lad’s shoulder. 

‘“‘Ah! Little Brother,’ cried 
Singing Boy. ‘‘You have come to 
cheer me, I think!”’ 

Now darkness had fallen. It 
hung over the desert like a blanket. 
But Aski, as though led by an un- 
seen guardian, kept true to the trail. 
On and on and on they flew. 


Then all at once the full harvest 
moon was peeping over Big Moun- 
tain. As it rose it spread a light 
across the plain, and made the trail 
clear as a silver ribbon. In joy and 
relief, Singing Boy recalled the old, 
old words chanted by his forefa- 
thers, still dear to the heart of many 
a Navaho. The lad’s voice rang 
clear as he sang: 

‘‘The trail is beautiful before me, 


The trail is beautiful before me 
99 


In the moonlight the fearsome 
shadows proved to be only desert 
bowlders. The strange, wild sound, 
Singing Boy discovered, was the 
wind, which Tall Brave called the 
Wind People, blowing through the 
cafion ways. 


Now they were passing the empty 
hogahn of Big Face, their near 
neighbor. Then a short run in the 
moonlight, and Singing Boy was 
standing at his own door. Turn- 
ing Aski into the corral for food 
and water, the lad ran to Tso Sani, 
and dropping on his knees beside 
him, murmured a low Indian word 
of endearment. 


The dog’s trusting, upward look 
seemed to say, ‘‘All day I have 


In his hand was 2\ 
a mouth organ, 
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needed water badly, but patiently 
I have watched the trail, for I knew 
that you would come, my little mas- 
ter.”’ 

Singing Boy’s feet were swift 
and sure upon the trail that led to 
the spring. Quickly he returned, 
bearing the brimming water basket, 
from which Tso Sani’s jar was filled 
to overflowing. Since the chant 
was to last two more days and 
nights, a loaf of bread was added to 
Tso Sani’s food box. 

All now was well, thought Sing- 
ing Boy, and his heart was glad. 
As he ate a piece of bread and 
drained the basket of its last drop 
of water, he thought again of the 
coming night’s good feast at which 
all his Indian friends and kin would 
sit. Perhaps Little Moon would re- 
member to wrap some tasty sweet 
in fresh yucca leaves and bury it in 
the earth for him. With this cheer- 
ing thought, Singing Boy wrapped 
himself in a sheepskin and lay down 
on the floor of the hogahn. 

The kindly moon beamed on him 
through the open door; through the 
smoke hole friendly stars shone 
down upon him; while the wind 


from across the sage drenched the 
air with sweetness. 

As Singing Boy drifted into 
sleep, he reminded himself that the 
night was friendly and beautiful be- 
cause the Great Spirit filled both 
sky and desert plain. 

When the lad awoke next morn- 
ing the sun was peeping over Big 
Mountain. Jumping to his feet, 
Singing Boy made his dawn prayer 
with gladness. But the next in- 
stant a shadow crossed his face, for 
he was remembering the early race 
near Big Mountain, knowing that 
some other Indian lad had won the 
prize. 

While Singing Boy was remind- 
ing himself that a true Indian 
brave accepts his losses in good 
spirit—in a moment he spied the 
treasure! There it lay, like a bit 
of star dust, on the trail near the 
hogahn. With a shrill whoop, Sing- 
ing Boy pounced upon the shining 
thing, for the treasure was wrapped 
in silver-colored paper and tied 
with a bright cord. It was, of 
course, a gift from the kindly pilot 
who drove Iron Bird across the 
dawn sky. Was it not said that the 
pilot sometimes dropped gifts over 
the settlements for lonely, Indian 
children to find? 

With eager fingers, Singing Boy 
pulled away the paper, to find ly- 
ing in his hand a mouth organ, gay 
with nickel and red paint. For a 
moment he could only gaze in hap- 
py wonder at his new-found treas- 


ure, for it was like the strange, daz- 
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zling thing that Chanter of Songs, the 
medicine man, carried on his lonely trips 
across the desert. Chanter of Songs had 
only to blow softly on his magic bit of 
wood, to make the music of wind and 
bird. 

Breathlessly the lad raised the mouth 
organ to his lips, and blew upon it ever 
so softly. Ah, what a rippling, hum- 
ming sound! At once Singing Boy knew 
that here was a wondrous new kind of 
friend that he could carry with him 
over any trail. With this shining thing 
in his hand, he need never again be 
lonely ; for, like Chanter of Songs, he too 
could learn to make the music of wind 
and bird. 

“T am very happy,” said Singing Boy, 
lifting his arms to the Cloud People as 
they sailed in the blue above. “I am 
very happy.” 

A moment later, mounted on Aski, the 
lad took the trail back to Big Mountain 
and the festival of thanksgiving. As 
he rode, his voice rang so joyously that 
the squirrels and baby cottontails, play- 
ing among the sage, lifted their heads to 
listen, for he was again singing the hap- 
py, rollicking “Magpie Song”: 
“A—a—a—iné, a—a—a— iné, 
Ya—a—iné—ainé, ko—ya—ainé——_”’ 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 


For Mother and Dad 


A NEW 
50-CENT BOOK 


THE 
CONTEMPLATION 
OF CHRIST 


by Ernest C. Wilson 


book brings you 


an intimate pen picture of the 
Christ, portraying Him as one not 
only to be honored and revered, but 
also to be loved, to be treated as a 
friend. Each chapter presents and 
discusses some physical attribute of 
the Master: 


The Face of Christ 

The Eyes of Christ 

The Ears of Christ 

The Voice of Christ 

The Heart of Christ 

The Hands of Christ 

The Feet of Christ 
This book, bound in stiff covers, 
will measure 414 by 614 inches. It 
is to have an attractive cover de- 
sign. You will find it an appropriate 
gift for any friend, whether a Truth 


student or not. Ready for mailing 
November 15. 


(Order in advance to insure prompt 
delivery.) 
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Do You 
Need a 
Bookrack? 


Directions by 


HAROLD EVANS KELLOGG 


faces join the pieces as follows: 

First attach the ends upright so that 
the outer edge of each of these pieces is 
just 114 inches from the end of the base, 
nailing the pieces to the base from the 
under side. Then nail the braces as 
shown in the illustration of the finished 
bookrack. Nail the supports in posi- 
tion about 214 inches from each end. 
Place glue between the joints and nail 
them securely in position with small- 
headed nails. Drive the heads of the 
nails beneath the surface of the wood 
with a nail set, and fill the holes with 
putty. 

The bookrack will present the best 
appearance if finished in a brown wood 
stain,which may be applied with a brush 
or a cloth, and then rubbed down with 
a dry cloth. A coat ef furniture wax 
will give the finishing touch. 


ERE ARE the instructions 

for making a neat little 
bookrack. It is simple to make, 
and it will be a nice holiday gift. 

Smooth, clean box lumber, free 
from knots, may be used for 
making the bookrack. Material 
about 14 inch or 34 inch thick 
will be most suitable. 

First cut out the base, which is 
16 inches long and 514 inches 
wide. The two end pieces are 
made from pieces of wood cut 
down to 5 by 514 inches. Meas- 
ure 34 inch in from each side at 
the top and draw a line from this 
point to the lower corner on each 
side. Saw along this line, then 
plane the edges smooth. The 
supports are each 514 inches long 
and 34 inch wide. Cut the braces 
from a piece of wood 5 inches by 
114 inches, as shown in the dia- 
gram. After smoothing all sur- 
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Omitted Word 
By ALIcE A. KEEN 


The same word, but with different 
meaning, may be used to fill all the 
blanks. 


Donald stood in the window 
and watched the boats sailing on the 
Near the window, in the shade 
of a tree, a horse was 
grazing. Far in the distance his eyes 
could just see a stag standing at 
while to his ears came the 
father’s hounds. 


of his 


Letter Mixtures 
By E. MENDES 


1. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing plump or chubby and find level. 

2. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing favorite and find a skin. 

8. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing a bird’s cry and find part of a bird. 
4. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing evil and find lacking hair. 

5. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing a wager and find a girdle. 

6. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing a small bed and find a young horse. 
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Do 
Thanksgiving 
Fruits 


By KATHERINE GLENN 


In the border of the 
picture are spelled the 
names of four fruits. 
To find them begin 
with a certain letter 
and skip every other 
letter. Keep “skip- 
ping” until you find 
the four fruits. The 
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answers will be given 
next month. 
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A Russian Toy 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON. 


This toy carved from wood is a favorite with children 
in Russia. Mount this page on stiff paper. Cut out all 
the pieces. Bend back the flap at the top of G, then paste 
4 G on the back of the large log, with the flap straight 
; across the top and unpasted. Punch holes at Al and A2, 
gl then fasten Al over A2 with a brass fastener. Punch 

holes and fasten B1 over B2, Cl over C2, D1 over D2, 
El over E2 and Fl over F2. When your top has been 
put together, move the two strips of paper behind the 
men back and forth to make the men saw the log. A 
ee wooden toy may be made by tracing these patterns onto 
i. = = a thin board and sawing them out with a coping saw. 
Glue a thin strip on log to stop saw. 
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*GRADE TEACH RS 


“0 YOU KNOW 
that in the last year and a 
half twenty-four States have 
added WEE WISDOM to the 
list of approved magazines 
for their schools? If it is 
not yet on your State’s ap- 
proved list, tell your super- 
visor. Perhaps he has not 
yet seen a copy. 


ATTENTION 


@ Do you know why WEE WISDOM 
is rapidly becoming the children’s 
first choice in magazines? One 
reason is that it is neither too large 
nor too small for them to handle. 
Like the possessions of the little 
bear in “Goldilocks” it is just right. 
Another reason for its popularity is 
that its large type is easily read. 
Despite its size, WEE WISDOM con- 
tains in one year’s time stories, 
handicraft articles, poems, pictures, 
and songs enough to fill several or- 
dinary sized children’s books. When 
you give a child a year’s subscrip- 
tion for WEE WISDOM you are giv- 
ing him an average of about sixty 
good stories besides the other 
worth-while features of the maga- 
zine. 


@ Let WEE WISDOM stand opposite 
the names of the young friends you 
will remember at Christmas. Each 
of the twelve numbers will be a 
fresh reminder of your friendship 
and affection. 


@ Are you interested in furthering 
world peace? This is one of the 
purposes we keep uppermost when 
selecting material for our magazine. 
This month the story “Molly’s First 
Thanksgiving,” the page to be cut 
out, and the cooking lesson all have 
a Russian theme. The cut-out page 
gives directions for making a pop- 
ular Russian toy. Copied on thin 
board and painted attractively this 
is a durable toy that can be made 
in handicraft classes by both girls 
and boys. You can make this toy 
the basis for an interesting discus- 
sion of Russia and its relations with 
our country. 


@ Another feature that promotes 
friendly interest in other nations is 
stamp collecting. This month our 
stamp editor tells again how to be- 
gin a stamp collection. If you do 
not have a stamp club in your room, 
this article affords you a good op- 
portunity to begin one. Our stamp 
page editor is glad to receive sug- 
gestions and to answer questions 
about stamps. You may write him 
in care of WEE WISDOM. 


@ With thoughts of Christmas just 
around the corner, it is not too soon 
to begin your plans. If you want 
a Christmas song, poems, stories, 
directions for making simple gifts, 
or party plans, get your December 
WEE WISDOM early. It is bubbling 
over with Christmas atmosphere 
and suggestions. 


@ Accept our best wishes for a 
joyous Thanksgiving. 


WEE WISDOM MAGAZINE 


Wee Wisdom 


A Letter 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Last month we told you that we were going to ask 
you to write us a letter this month and tell us the things 
you would like to find in WEE WISDOM. Look on page 42. 
There you will find a letter that we have prepared for 
you. This blank makes it easy for you to write us. Just 
write on the dotted lines the things in WEE WISDOM that 
you like or the things you would like to have us print in 
the magazine. Then cut out the page and mail it to us. 
If you do not want to cut up your magazine, copy off the 
letter, fill in the blank spaces, and mail us your letter. 
Some of the things you will want to tell us are: the 
kind of stories you like best, animal stories, nature stories, 
adventure stories, or those that tell how other boys and 
girls learn to make friends, earn money, and so on. Do 
you like short stories or continued stories? Is there any- 
thing special you want the stamp editor to tell you about 
on his page? What kind of puzzles do you enjoy best? Is 


se there something you boys would like to have the handi- 
- craft editor tell you how to make? You girls who like 


needlework may want to know how to crochet or to knit 


_ or to make quilts. If so, put that on your list. Write 


your letter now, and mail it today. 
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@ This is an exact reproduction of Joan’s poem. 
We hope that you will follow Joan’s suggestion 
about giving WEE WISDOM to your playmates. 
What nicer way to say “Merry Christmas” to some 
little friend or relative this year than with a subscrip- 
tion for WEE WISDOM-—twelve fascinating gifts in 
one. The price is only $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo, 
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